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DECLARATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICY. 


One  night,  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, when  the  throat  of  the  nation 
was  being  cut  in  the  name  of  "  liberty 
and  fraternity,"  a  patriot,  who  saw  the 
mobs  of  Robespierre  murdering  half  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  cried  out,  "  Where  is 
the  Old  Guard  ?    If  they  come  not,  all 

is  lost  r 

This  incident  has  suggested  the  title 
of  this  journal.  There  is  yet  left  an 
Old  Guard  in  America,  in  a  class  of 
patriotic  citizens,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
sedition,  anarchy,  tyranny,  and  a  fright- 
ful whirlpool  of  disorganizing  isms  and 
of  dishonest  subserviency  to  corrupt  and 
factious  power,  still  cling  to  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  the  Republic — still  hold 
on  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws  that 
have  descended  to  us  from  our  fathers. 

This  journal  humbly  seeks  to  be  an 
organ  of  this  class  of  patriots.  It  will 
speak  for  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
Union  restored  to  just  what  it  was  pre- 
vious to  the  present  horrible  era  of 
blood.  It  will  labor  to  direct  the  public 
mind  to  those  pure  principles  of  govern- 
ment on  which  all  constitutional  liberty 
rests,  and  which  were,  by  our  fathers, 
made  the  foundation  of  our  constitution 
and  laws. 

It  will  expose  the  delusions,  sophis- 
tries, crimes,  and  the  malignant  treason 
of  abolitionism,  which  has,  for  a  third 
of  a  century,  been  permitted  to  hurl  its 
destructive  weapons  against  the  whole 
citadel  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Republic. 

It  will  make  no  distinction  between 
the  Northern  man  who  tramples  upon 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  the 
Southern  man  who  commits  the  same 
crime. 

It  will  especially  advocate  the  cause 
of  the  Northern  laboring  man,  against 


the  monstrous  proposition  to  turn  loose 
four  millions  of  negroes,  or  any  number 
of  them,  to  compete  with  white  laboring 
men   in   all   the  labor  markets  of  the 
country.     For  every  slave,  thus  turned 
out  to  shift  for  himself,  a  white  Ameri- 
can,  German,    or   Irishman,    must  be 
pushed  out  of  his  place,  or  be  oppres- 
sively taxed  to  support  the  idle  contra- 
bands in  our  jails  or  poor-houses.     The 
Administration,   it  is  said,  already  has 
in  its  employ,  doing  the  work  that  white 
men  now  sadly  need,  over  twenty  thou- 
sand negroes,  and  one  government  offi- 
cial has  caused  a  statement  to  be  pub- 
lished that  he  "  has  thirty  black  hands 
employed  about  the  docks,  and  they  are 
worth  any  fifty  white  laborers  he  could 
procure."     The  same  official   (Captain 
King)  applied  to  a  quartermaster  for 
an  increase  in  the  negro  proportion  of 
the  hands  he  employs.     So  elated  are 
the  negroes  with  the  superb  attention 
they  receive  from  government,  that,  in 
Kansas,  they  have  held  a  public  meet- 
ing, to  take  preliminary  steps  for  driv- 
ing every  German  and  Irish  citizen  out 
of  that  State.     And  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.     The  inevitable  re- 
sult of  negro-emancipation  will   be  to 
reduce  the  laboring  white  man  to  the 
social  status  of  the  negro.     This  is  Mr. 
Seward's  old  receipt  for  elevating  the 
white  laboring  man — to  make  the  negro 
his  equal.     In  this  mad  undertaking  the 
Union  has  been  disrupted,  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
petition — nay,  even  personal  liberty — 
all,  all  have  been  trampled  under  foot, 
until  the  imagination  shrinks  from  the 
painful  effort  to  conceive  that  this  is 
the   nineteenth   century,   and   that  we 
still  live  in  America.     Into  this  field  of 
ruin  the  Old  Guard  will  enter,  with  an 
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earnest  purpose  to  help  lift  up  the  fallen 
pillars  in  the  desecrated  temple  of 
liberty. 

It  will  not  busy  itself  with  any  fac- 
tious or  needless  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent unhappy  and  most  wretched  admin- 
istration, The  administration  has  pun- 
ishment enough  in  bearing  the  weight 
of  its  own  delusions  and  blunders.  This 
journal,  so  far  from  seeking  to  further 
complicate  its  misfortunes,  will  render 
a  cheerful  and  an  honest  support  to  any 
and  every  legal  measure,  which  prom- 
ises to  restore  the  laws  of  the  Union  to 
their  full  force  over  every  inch  of  its 
territory.  But  it  will  not  fail  to  de- 
nounce, as  crimes  against  the  people  of 
America,  every  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution and  law,  regardless  of  any  excuse 
which  corrupt  men  in  power,  or  foolish 
men  out  of  power,  may  raise  in  justifi- 
cation of  such  wrong. 

It  will  carefully  study  to  call  men  and 
principles  by  their  right  names.  It  will 
not  call  faction,  and  plundering  the 
nation,  patriotism,  nor  will  it  consent 
to  say  that  a  war  for  the  liberation  of 
negroes  is  a  war  for  the  Union. 

It  will  rigidly  hold  that  all  political 
lying  is  just  as  immoral  as  any  other 
lying — that  any  party  policy  which  sac- 
rifices political  principle  is  the  shallow 
device  of  corrupt  men,  and  a  wrong  to 
public  virtue.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
commend  to  politicians  the  example  of 
the  foolish  man,  who  was  so  eager  to 
replenish  his  pond  of  eels  that  he  put 
into  it  every  snake  he  could  find.  The 
.right  man  in  the  right  place  means  the 
true  man  in  every  party  or  public  trust. 

It  will  earnestly  recommend  that  all 
parties,  who  really  wish  to  see  the  Union 
restored  to  its  old  foundations,  should 
make  common  cause  against  the  party 
which  no  longer  blushes  to  own  that 
they  "  neither  expect  nor  wish  to  see 


the  Union  restored  to  what  it  was." 
All  who  love  the  old  Union,  and  who 
would  preserve  our  old  constitution,  are 
of  one  faith,  and  should  at  once  come 
together  in  one  united  party.  There  is 
no  longer  truth  or  justice  in  speaking 
of  Democrats,  and  that  most  respectable 
portion  of  the  old  Whig  party  who  have 
refused  to  be  broken  like  bubbles  into 
the  puddle  of  abolitionized  "  Republican- 
ism "  as  two  parties.  In  all  the  issues 
now  before  the  country  they  are  one. 
The  habit  of  speaking  of  some  conserva- 
tive men  as  Union  men  in  distinction 
from  Democrats  is  a  mischievous  mis- 
take. Every  true  Democrat  is  a  Union 
man.  He  is  one  of  the  best  and  firmest 
kind  of  a  Union  man.  He  was  never 
anything  but  a  Union  man.  He  is  the 
original  enemy  of  the  Disunion-abolition- 
ists, who  have  wrought  all  our  woes. 
"  Union-saver "  is  the  name  which  the 
Black  Republicans  have  contemptuously 
applied  to  him  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
a  name  which  he  has  accepted,  and  still 
accepts,  as  the  truest  definition  of  his 
principles.  It  may  be  true,  if  this  Dem- 
ocrat has  remained  honest  and  firm  in 
the  midst  of  these  times  of  too  general 
hypocrisy  and  cowardice,  that  he  has 
spoken  out  with  a  loud  voice  against 
the  mad  destruction  of  our  country  under 
the  hypocritical  pretence  of  saving  it. 
It  may  be  true  that  he  has  fearlessly 
denounced  traitors  everywhere,  whether 
in  the  North  or  the  South — whether  their 
names  are  Jeff.  Davis  and  Yancey,  or 
Seward  and  Sumner.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  blatant  throats  of  ignoramuses, 
and  of  cunning  demagogues,  have  cried 
out  "  Secessionists  "  at  all,  whose  pa- 
triotic love  of  their  country  has  forced 
them  to  denounce  executive  usurpations, 
and  violations  of  constitutional  and 
statute  law.  But,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  these,  and  the  like  of  these,  are  the 
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men  who,  under  Divine  Providence,  will 
be  the  means  of  saving  our  country  from 
lapsing  into  utter  anarchy  and  despot- 
ism, if  it  is  ever  saved.  These  form  the 
Old  Guard,  who  will  faithfully  and 
bravely  stand  by  the  old  constitution, 
the  old  Union,  and  all  the  sacred  rights 
of  self-government  which  we  inherited 
from  our  fathers.  "  Where  is  the  Old 
Guard  ?  If  they  come  not,  all  is  lost!" 
It  shall  be  the  mission  of  this  journal 
to  arouse  this  patriotic  Old  Guard  to 
the  importance  of  marshalling  its  legions 
to  march  to  the  ballot-box,  and  there 
strike  for  their  country  and  laws.  The 
party   in   power  has  rolled   a  debt  of 

ONE  BILLION  AND  TWO  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 

over  the  crushed  resources  and  broken 
hopes  of  the  people  in  a  single  year.  Of 
this  tremendous  sum,  over  half  a  billion 
has  been  stolen  from  the  public  treasury 
by  the  partisans  and  favorites  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  These  political  thieves  have 
so  far  transcended  the  imagination  of 
man,  that  they  have  made  all  past 
thieving  comparatively  respectable,  by 
a  transcendent  eclipse  of  its  abomina- 
tions. If  Mr.  Lincoln's  thieves  are 
allowed  to  go  on  for  his  full  term  of 
office  as  they  have  progressed  the  cur- 
rent year,  they  will  leave  a  debt  of  four 
billions  and  eight  hundred  millions 
upon  the  people  !  And  all  they  will 
have  to  show  for  the  waste  of  this  in- 
comprehensible amount  will  be  two 
hundred  thousand  graves,  dug  in  the 
earth  that  will  be  red  with  the  blood  of 
our  sons  and  fathers,  and  a  burning 
hatred  between  our  once  united  people, 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  gloom  of 
the  grave.  The  only  possible  hope  of 
arresting  this  accumulating  evil  is  in 
the  election  of  a  Democratic  Congress 
next  fall,  who,  when  they  take  their 
seats,  will  put  a  stop  to  all  this  tide  of 


merely  destructive  events.  It  must  not 
be  a  Congress  of  Black  Republican 
democrats,  who  go  in  for  the  support  of 
the  unconstitutional  deeds  of  this  negro- 
emancipating  administration,  but  of 
square,  firm,  true  men,  who  will  stand 
up  in  their  places,  and  denounce  theft, 
tyranny,  and  usurpation,  as  our  fathers 
of  the  Revolution  denounced  the  crimes 
of  the  British  government.  If  any  Black 
Republicans  are  to  be  returned  to  Con- 
gress, let  them  go  in  the  name  of  the 
party  they  serve,  and  not  in  the  prosti- 
tuted name  of  Union  and  Democracy. 
We  have  had  enough  of  such  deception. 
To  advocate  this  patriotic  cause  of 
Democracy  and  the  Union  this  journal 
is  started.  The  men,  whose  political 
principles  date  from  1776  and  1787,  will 
find  it  a  faithful  and  fearless  co-worker 
in  these  old  fields  of  constitutional  and 
statute  law  and  liberty.  As  the  editor 
is  in  no  sense  an  office-seeker,  he  is  far 
removed  from  all  temptation  to  such 
things  as  political  bobbing,  and  bargain- 
ing with  the  enemy.  His  only  ambition 
is  to  deserve  the  confidence  and  patron- 
age of  those  who  prefer  death,  in  defense 
of  the  right,  to  life  in  companionship 
with  the  wrong.  The  politician's  mo- 
rality of  policy  before  principle  will  find 
no  countenance  in  this  journal.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  advocate  an  entire 
oblivion  of  past  personal  differences 
within  party  lines  in  relation  to  all  who 
frankly  and  heartily  return  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Old  Guard  of  the  Republic,  with- 
out any  subjunctive  qualifications  or  re- 
servations. The  party  organization  is 
not  the  property  of  a  few,  or  of  any 
limited  number  of  leading  men — it  be- 
longs to  the  people;  and  all  who  honestly 
adopt  its  principles  have  a  common 
right  of  access  to  its  councils,  and  may 
justly  claim  a  voice  in  the  direction  of 
its  public  measures. 


THE  HABEAS  CORPUS.— by  ex-governor  morehead. 


The  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  even  a  Black  Republican  Con- 
gress seemed  unwilling  to  ratify,  or 
failed  to  do  so,  because  the  President 
claimed  it  as  an  executive  power,  and 
procured  an  opinion  fromhis  Attorney- 
General  to  that  effect — an  opinion  which, 
if  honest,  was  as  disgraceful  to  him  as 
a  statesman,  as  it  was  derogatory  to  him 
as  a  jurist.  After  the  clear  and  over- 
whelming argument  of  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  we 
feel  no  disposition  to  enter  into  an  elab- 
orate disquisition  against  this  monstrous 
claim  of  power.  There  can  be  but  little 
hesitation  in  the  public  mind  in  decid- 
ing between  the  opinion  of  the  complais- 
ant Attorney-General  and  that  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  sustained  as  it  is  by  his 
illustrious  predecessor.  When  Charles 
the  First  decided  on  resorting  to  ship- 
money  to  procure  a  revenue,  he  pro- 
posed this  question  to  his  judges  : 
"  Whether,  in  case  of  necessity  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  he  might  not 
impose  this  taxation  ;  and  whether  he 
were  not  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  ?" 
These  guardians  of  law  and  liberty, 
says  the  historian,  who  then  held  office 
at  the  will  of  the  king,  replied  with 
great  complaisance,  "  that  in  a  case  of 
necessity  he  might  impose  that  taxa- 
tion, and  that  he  was  sole  judge  of  the 
necessity." 

The  refusal  of  John  Hampden  to  pay 
the  unconstitutional  tax,  it  is  well  known, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  great  cause 
of  English  liberty ;  and  when  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  passed,  upon  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  William  of  Orange,  the 
judges  were  made  independent  of  the 
king.  There  will  always  be  those 
around  the  fountain  of  power  and  of 
patronage,  not  only  to  fawn  and  flatter, 


but  to  co-operate  actively  in  its  despotic 
tendency.  The  despotism  claimed  and 
exercised  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  sub- 
ordinates of  arresting  and  incarcerating 
in  remote  prisons  any  man  or  woman  at 
his  mere  arbitrary  will  and  discretion, 
without  the  accusation  of  any  crime, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  being 
heard  in  defence,  is  too  horrible  to  need 
a  serious  refutation,  in  a  community 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  consti- 
tutional liberty.  Men  have  been  drag- 
ged from  their  beds  at  midnight,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  without  being 
apprised  of  the  grounds  of  suspicion 
against  them  ;  over  sixty*  State-prison- 
ers have  been  despotically  thrown  into 
the  American  Bastile,  which  would  be 
better  designated  hereafter  by  the  name 
of  Olmutz  than  by  that  of  the  patriot 
La  Fayette. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  panoply  of  the  constitution  of 
his  country  and  the  law  of  the  land, 
issued  the  great  writ  of  liberty,  to  bring 
a  prisoner  before  him  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  his  detention,  and  all  the  power 
of  the  constitution  and  the  law  was  im- 
potent to  extend  its  sacred  guarantees 
of  personal  liberty  to  this  victim  of  ex- 
ecutive despotism.  The  decree  has  now 
gone  forth  that  the  public  press  shall  no 
longer  make  known  the  names  of  those 
who  may  be  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 
executive.  The  great  commentator  on 
the  laws  of  England  has  well  remarked  : 
"  To  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or  by  vio- 
lence to  confiscate  his  estate,  without 
accusation  or  trial,  would  be  so  gross 
and  notorious  an  act  of  despotism,  as 
must  at  once  convey  the  alarm  of  tyranny 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  illegal  arrests 
have  increased  to  the  number  of  more  than  a 
thousand. 
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throughout  the  whole  nation ;  but  con- 
finement of  the  person,  by  secretly  hurry- 
ing him  to  jail,  where  his  sufferings  are 
unknown  or  forgotten,  is  a  less  public, 
a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more 
dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment." He  therefore  describes  the 
habeas  corpus  as  "  the  bulwark  of  the 
British  constitution."  There  are  but  few 
spirits  so  erect  and  independent  (says 
Blackstone)  as  not  to  be  broken  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  silent  and  inglo- 
rious sufferings  of  a  jail.  Our  English 
ancestors  felt  this  in  all  its  force  and 
power  ;  and  having,  at  an  early  period 
of  their  history,  extorted  from  a  reluct- 
ant monarch,  among  other  guarantees 
of  liberty,  that  of  the  habeas  corpus,  by 
which  the  causes  of  imprisonment  might 
be  judicially  investigated,  and  the  pris- 
oner discharged  if  there  should  be  no 
legal  grounds  for  his  detention,  it  was 
followed  up  through  long  centuries  by 
numerous  affirmative  acts  of  Parliament. 
But  as  most  of  the  kings  of  England 
had,  in  cases  of  alleged  necessity,  been 
accustomed,  at  intervals,  to  elude  these 
statutes,  and  especially  as  Charles  I. 
had  violated  them  in  numberless  in- 
stances, the  Commons  determined  to 
enact  a  new  law,  "  which  might  not  be 
eluded  or  violated  by  any  interpreta- 
tion, construction,  or  contrary  prece- 
dent." Against  arbitrary  imprisonment 
and  martial  law,  in  the  language  of  the 
patriots  of  that  day,  "  an  eternal  remedy 
was  to  be  provided,"  and  they  resolved 
to  call  their  law  a  Petition  of  Right. 
Sir  Robert  Phillips  said :  "  I  can  live, 
though  burdened  with  impositions  be- 
yond what  at  present  I  labor  under  ;  but 
to  have  my  liberty,  which  is  the  soul  of 
my  life,  ravished  from  me — to  have  my 
person  put  in  jail,  without  relief  by  law, 
and  to  be  so  adjudged — Oh,  improvi- 
dent ancestors  !  Oh,  unwise  forefathers  ! 


to  be  so  curious  in  providing  for  the 
quiet  possession  of  our  lands,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  neglect  our  personal  lib- 
erty, and  let  us  lie  in  prison,  and  that 
during  pleasure,  without  redress  or 
remedy  !  If  this  be  law,  why  do  we 
talk  of  liberty  ?  Why  trouble  ourselves 
about  a  constitution,  franchises,  prop- 
erty of  goods,  and  the  like  ?  What 
may  a  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the 
liberty  of  his  person  ?" 

A  vote  was  unanimously  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  against 
arbitrary  imprisonments,  martial  law, 
and  forced  loans.  Being  afraid  that  the 
Commons  would  go  too  far,  the  Peers 
proposed  a  more  moderate  plan,  which 
was  simply  a  re-enactment  of  the  ancient 
charter  and  the  statutes  in  explanation 
of  it,  with  the  following  addition  :  "  And 
in  case  that,  for  the  security  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's person,  the  general  safety  of  his 
people,  or  the  peaceable  government  of 
the  kingdom,  the  king  shall  find  just 
cause,  for  reasons  of  state,  to  imprison 
or  restrain  any  man's  person,  he  was  pe- 
titioned graciously  to  declare  that  within 
a  convenient  time  he  would  express  the 
cause  of  the  commitment  or  restraint, 
either  general  or  special,  and  upon  a 
cause  so  expressed,  will  leave  the  pris- 
oner immediately  to  be  tried  according 
to  the  common  law  of  the  land." 

The  lower  house  replied  that  these 
general  declarations  signified  nothing, 
and  that  this  clause  left  their  liberties 
rather  in  a  worse  condition  than  before. 
The  king  then  proposed  to  the  House  of 
Peers  to  subjoin  to  the  intended  petition 
of  right  the  following  clause  :  "  We 
humbly  present  this  petition  to  your 
majesty,  not  only  with  a  care  of  preserv- 
ing our  own  liberties,  but  with  due  re- 
gard to  leave  entire  that  sovereign  power 
with  which  your  majesty  is  entrusted 
for  the  protection,  safety  and  happiness 
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of  your  people."  The  Commons  in- 
stantly rejected  it,  as  calculated  to  elude 
the  whole  force  of  the  petition,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  pass  their  great  peti- 
tion of  right  unaltered,  and  immediately 
sent  it  to  the  Peers  for  their  concurrene. 
The  Peers  quickly  passed  it,  and  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  royal  assent  to 
make  it  a  law.  The  king,  instead  of 
the  usual  clear  and  concise  form  by 
which  a  bill  is  either  confirmed  or  re- 
jected, came  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
Lords,  with  the  Commons  assembled, 
and  said  :  "  The  king  willeth  that  right 
be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes 
be  put  into  execution,  that  his  subjects 
may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any 
wrong  or  oppression  contrary  to  their 
just  rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preser- 
vation whereof  he  holds  himself  in  con- 
science as  much  obliged  as  of  his  own 
prerogative." 

The  Commons  were  indignant  at  an 
answer  so  vague  and  indeterminate, 
and  immediately  commenced  an  im- 
peachment against  Dr.  Manwaring,  and 
proceeded  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  king  saw 
that  a  great  tempest  was  about  to  burst 
on  his  favorite,  and  came  again  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  pronouncing  the 
usual  form  of  words,  "  Let  it  be  law  as 
is  desired,"  gave  full  sanction  and  au- 
thority to  the  petition.  Thus  was  passed 
the  great  English  act,  the  petition  of 
right,  which  has  been  called  the  second 
magna  charta  of  English  liberty.  It 
will  be  seen  with  what  extreme  solici- 
tude Charles  I.  clung  to  his  supposed 
prerogative  of  imprisoning  for  "  rea- 
sons of  state,"  agreeing  to  bind  himself 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  state  the 
cause  of  the  imprisonment,  and  leave 
the  prisoner  immediately  to  be  tried  ac- 
cording to  the  common  law.     But  the 


sturdy  friends  of  liberty  said  no  :  we  will 
agree  to  no  such  power.  He  then  cun- 
ningly devised  a  general  clause,  by 
which  he  might  claim  the  power,  under 
the  delusive  plea  so  often  set  up,  "  for 
the  protection,  safety,  and  happiness  of 
the  people."  The  Commons  were  too 
earnest  in  the  cause  of  liberty  to  be  de- 
luded by  such  a  plea. 

These  great  principles  of  liberty  were 
brought  to  this  continent  by  our  fore- 
fathers. Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the 
wise  patriots  who  framed  our  Federal 
constitution,  jealous  as  they  showed 
themselves  to  be  of  liberty,  would  vest 
in  a  President  powers  without  limitation 
or  restriction,  which,  after  a  mighty 
struggle^  had  been  denied  to  the  King 
of  England  ?  It  is  preposterous  to  in- 
dulge a  supposition  like  this.  Yet  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  every  day  exercising  the 
power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  with- 
out the  obligation  which  Charles  I.  was 
willing  should  be  imposed  upon  himself 
of  having  the  prisoner  tried  in  conveni- 
ent time.  The  President  and  his  Attor- 
ney-General claim  this  despotic  power 
under  the  following  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  :  "  The  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  case 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  it."  This  is  a  restriction, 
and  not  a  grant  of  power.  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  con- 
stitution, in  the  Virginia  convention, 
Patrick  Henry  held  up  the  negative 
restrictions  of  the  constitution  as  evi- 
dence that  Congress  were  to  have  pow- 
ers by  implication,  where  there  were  no 
express  grants  to  which  they  would  be 
incidental.  Gov.  Randolph  answered 
him  by  saying  :  "  I  persuade  myself 
that  every  exception  here  mentioned  is 
an  exception  not  from  general  powers, 
but    from    particular    powers    therein 
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vested.  To  what  power  in  the  general 
government  is  the  exception  made  re- 
specting the  importation  of  negroes  ? 
Not  from  a  general  power,  but  from  a 
particular  power,  expressly  enumerated. 
This  is  an  exception  from  the  power 
given  them  of  regulating  commerce. 
He  asks,  where  is  the  power  to  which 
the  prohibition  of  suspending  the  habeas 
corpus  is  an  exception  ?  I  contend  that 
by  virtue  of  the  power  given  to  Congress 
to  regulate  courts,  they  could  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  is, 
therefore,  an  exception  to  that  power." 
The  general  power  over  the  habeas 
corpus,  according  to  Gov.  Kandolph, 
which  view  was  concurred  in  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  in  that  august 
body,  arose  from  an  express  grant  of 
power  to  Congress.  The  restriction 
upon  the  exercise  of  that  power  must 
necessarily  have  applied  also  to  Con- 
gress, yet  Mr.  Lincoln  gravely  contends 
that  this  negative  restriction  upon  Con- 
gress is  a  positive  grant  of  power  to  the 
President. 

The  suspension  of  this  writ  neces- 
sarily suspends  a  law  of  Congress,  pro- 
viding when,  and  how,  and  by  whom  it 
may  be  issued.  In  the  Federal  conven- 
tion, Mr.  Butler  moved  the  following 
resolution :  "  Resolved,  that  the  national 
executive  have  power  to  suspend  any 
legislative  act  for  the  term  cited."  On 
the  question  for  giving  this  suspending 
power,  every  State  in  the  convention 
voted  No.  The  power  of  the  President 
to  suspend  a  law  of  Congress  was  thus 
distinctly  denied. 

Yet  it  matters  but  little  with  the  Pres- 
ident whether  he  acts  in  accordance 
with  his  delegated  powers  or  not.  We 
hesitate  not  to  declare  that  in  our  opin- 
ion there  is  not  a  vital  principle  of  the 
constitution  which  he  has  not  violated. 
Without  any  proclamation  of  rebellion, 


he  invaded  the  State  of  Maryland  with 
an  army  raised  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, and,  seizing  the  municipal 
officers  of  her  chief  city,  and  throwing 
them  into  prison  without  legal  warrant, 
appointed  others  in  their  place.  When 
called  upon  by  Congress  for  the  cause 
of  such  action,  he  declined  to  give  it, 
and  that  submissive  body  bowed  hum- 
bly to  this  violation  of  our  chartered 
liberties.  He  has  acted  still  more  tyran- 
nically towards  our  sister  Missouri,  by 
treating  the  police  officers  of  St.  Louis 
in  the  same  manner,  and  appointing 
others  in  their  place,  and  through  his 
commander  declaring  martial  law  to 
exist  throughout  the  entire  State,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  code  so  bloody,  that 
the  code  of  Draco  pales  before  it. 

The  establishment  of  the  "  blood  coun- 
cil "  to  crush  out  rebellion  in  the  Neth- 
erlands does  not  exceed  in  atrocity  the 
proclamation  of  General  Fremont,  It  is 
said  that  some  clauses  will  be  modified 
by  the  President,  but  we  venture  the 
prediction  now,  that  no  principle  on 
which  it  is  based  will  be  renounced.  If 
the  constitution  be  not  utterly  a  dead 
letter,  any  execution  under  this  procla- 
mation will  be  nothing  more  or  less  than 
willful  and  deliberate  murder.  Can  it 
be  treason  to  resist  such  a  palpable 
violation  of  the  constitution  ?  Edmund 
Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  proposition  to 
have  some  of  the  leading  rebels  from 
America  brought  to  England,  to  try  them 
for  treason,  said  :  "  Suppose  you  do  call 
over  two  or  three  of  these  unfortunate 
men,  what  will  become  of  the  rest  ?" 
"  Let  me  have  the  heads  of  the  principal 
leaders,"  exclaimed  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
These  heads  proved  Hydra's  heads. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  God  and  nature  oppose 
you."  In  this  case,  however,  it  was 
proposed  to  have  regular  and  fair  trials, 
according  to  all  the  formalities  of  the 
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common  law.  But  Fremont  has  reduced 
the  whole  code,  which  he  has  substi- 
tuted for  the  established  laws  of  the 
State,  to  a  frightful  simplicity.  Sen- 
tences of  death,  and  executions,  and 
confiscations,  and  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  are  to  be  turned  out  by  the  great 
labor-saving  machinery  of  a  "  blood 
council."  The  apparatus  of  the  inqui- 
sition is  not  more  simple,  and  not  half 
so  arbitrary,  as  this  great  military  guil- 
lotine. Under  its  operation  murder  and 
robbery  may  be  achieved  with  appalling 
precision,  and  with  the  dispatch  and 
regularity  of  Oriental  despotism.  The 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  their  right  to  be  secure,  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  from 
search  and  seizure,  the  sacred  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law — 
all   fall,  and   are   crushed  beneath  the 


tread  of  this  Juggernaut  of  black  re- 
publicanism. What  means  this  persist- 
ent violation  and  disregard  of  all  the 
most  sacred  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  Do  those  in  power  really  believe 
that  this  course  is  necessary  to  restore 
the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  over 
the  whole  country  ?  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  entertain  no  such 
expectation,  and  are  very  far  from  hav- 
ing any  such  wish.  There  is  a  party  in 
the  North,  patriotic  in  all  its  impulses, 
who  sincerely  desire  a  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  for  that  purpose  are  anxious 
for  peace  and  compromise  ;  but  this 
party  is  denounced  as  sympathising 
with  treason,  and  is  now  under  the  ban 
of  a  haughty  majority.  We  repeat  that 
this  majority,  controlled  as  it  now  is  by 
those  in  power,  want  no  peace,  and  de- 
sire no  compromise,  not  based  upon  the 
overthrow  of  the  institutions  of  their 
sister  States. 


JACKSON'S  MESSAGE  AGAINST  NULLIFICATION 


versus 


LINCOLN'S  WAR  MESSAGES. 


Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
paring Mr.  Lincoln's  war  messages  to 
General  Jackson's  immortal  message 
against  Nullification  in  South  Carolina, 
commit  a  blunder  that  would  be  laugh- 
able, if  it  were  not  connected  with  the 
most  tragic  miseries  of  our  nation. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lincoln's  un- 
grammatical,  unstatesman-like,  illegal, 
and  historically  absurd  performances 
are  sad  enough  specimens,  compared 
with  the  splendid  State  documents  of 
Andrew  Jackson. 

Then,  Nullification  and  Secession  are 
very  different  things.  The  nature  of 
Nullification  is  set  forth  in  the  following 


brief  extract  from  Gen.  Jackson's  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Dec.  10th,  1833  : 

"  The  ordinance  [of  Nullification]  is 
founded,  not  on  the  indefensible  right 
of  resisting  acts  which  are  plainly  un- 
constitutional, and  too  oppressive  to  be 
endured,  but  on  the  strange  position 
that  any  one  State  may  not  only  declare 
an  act  of  Congress  void,  but  prohibit  its 
execution  ;  that  the  true  construction  of 
that  instrument  permits  a  State  to  retain 
its  place  in  the  Union,  and  yet  be  bound 
by  no  other  of  its  laws  than  those  it 
may  choose  to  consider  constitutional." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  every  one 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,   except 
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New  Jersey  and  Illinois — and  perhaps 
Indiana — have  passed  laws  of  Nullifi- 
cation, not  only  of  two  acts  of  Congress 
—one  of  1793  and  the  other  of  1850— 
but  of  an  article  of  the  constitution,  com- 
manding the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves 
"  on  claim ;"  while  the  South  Carolina 
Nullification,  against  which  Jackson 
hurled  his  thunders,  was  aimed  only  at 
a  single  act  of  Congress,  in  relation  to 
the  revenue,  which  that  State  held  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  which  it  absurdly 
attempted  to  disobey. 

In  Jackson's  great  message  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  the  preposterous  and 
revolutionary  doctrines  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Jackson  was  a  law-abiding 
and  constitution-respecting  executive ; 
while  Lincoln  has  proved  himself  to  be 
a  law-defying  and  constitution-despising 
executive.  In  his  message  against  Nul- 
lification, Jackson  distinctly  proclaims 
that  the  President  has  no  right  to 
attempt  to  suppress  Nullification  or 
Rebellion,  except  "  by  constitutional 
means."  The  President  has  no  more 
right  to  punish  crime  otherwise  than 
according  to  law,  than  a  judge,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  has  to  set  aside  the 
laws,  and  institute  his  own  disgression 
in  their  place. 

Jackson  winds  up  his  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  Nullification  by  saying  : 

"  It  being  thus  shown  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  to  execute  the  laws  by 
all  constitutional  means,  it  remains  to 
consider  the  extent  of  those  already  at 
his  disposal,  and  what  it  may  be  proper 
further  to  provide." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  President 
Jackson  scrupulously  refused  to  take  a 
single  step  in  advance  of  the  powers 
given  the  executive  by  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  Congress.     He  said  : 

"  The  removal  of  the  Custom-house 
from  Charleston  to  Castle  Pinckney  was 


deemed  a  measure  of  necessary  precau- 
tion ;  and  though  the  authority  to  give 
that  direction  is  not  questioned,  it  is 
nevertheless  apparent  that  a  similar 
precaution  cannot  be  observed  in  regard 
to  the  ports  of  Georgetown  and  Beau- 
fort, each  of  which,  under  the  present 
laws,  remains  a  port  of  entry,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  obstructions  meditated  in 
that  quarter." 

The  Nullifying  ordinance  of  South 
Carolina  obstructed  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  in  all  the  ports  of  the  State* 
and  to  arm  the  State  authorities  against 
the  laws  of  Congress,  requiring  the  IT.  S. 
custom-house  officers  to  seize  and  hold 
the  vessels  and  their  cargoes  until  all 
duties  were  paid,  it  authorized  the  pro- 
cess of  replevin,  and  of  capias  in  with- 
ernam, in  the  nature  of  a  distress  from 
the  State  tribunals.  Jackson  admitted 
that  the  executive  had  no  power  to  re- 
sist this  State  process  without  a  special 
act  of  Congress  to  meet  it.     He  said : 

"  Against  the  proceeding  it  is  not 
perceived  that  the  collector  can  interpose 
any  resistance  whatever  ;  and  against 
the  process  of  replevin  authorized  by 
the  law  of  the  State,  he  having  no  com- 
mon law  power,  can  only  oppose  such 
inspectors  as  he  is  by  statute  authorized 
to  employ." 

We  perceive  how  cautious  President 
Jackson  was  to  take  no  step  against 
South  Carolina  not  authorized  by  statute. 
Had  Jackson  madly  usurped  authority, 
instead  of  waiting  for  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed legally  upon  the  matter,  and  rush- 
ed off  into  a  war  against  the  State,  his 
illegal  deeds  would  undoubtedly  have 
roused  other  Southern  States,  and  he 
would  have  hatched  the  same  bloody 
strife  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  brought  upon 
his  hands.  When  the  impartial  histo- 
rian shall  deal  with  these  bloody  events, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln's 
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unconstitutional  and  illegal  manner  of 
attempting  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
that  produced  the  final  separation  of  the 
Union,  and  the  terrible  events  which 
have  overwhelmed  our  country  with 
misery  and  shame. 

Had  Lincoln,  like  Jackson,  calmly 
waited  for  Congress,  which  alone  has 
power  in  the  premises,  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  the  clear  light  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  all  our  difficulties  would  have  been 
healed  without  the  shedding  of  blood, 
and  without  the  final  disruption  of  the 
Union. 

Jackson  not  only  waited  for  Congress 
to  deal  legally  with  the  matter,  but  he 
recommended  a  compromise,  which  was 
actually  adopted,  and  the  obnoxious  re- 
venue laws  were  so  altered  as  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
What  impudence  or  what  ignorance  to 
compare  Lincoln  with  Jackson,  in  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  rebellion  !  The 
one  saved  his  country,  by  adhering 
rigidly  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws  ; 
— the  other  has  destroyed  it,  by  disre- 
garding both. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  great  anti- 
nullification  message  of  Jackson  which, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  conflicts  with 
the  time-honored  doctrines  of  state- 
rights,  which  date  from  our  revolution- 
ary fathers,  and  which  have  been  the 
foundation  principles  of  the  American 
democracy.  Jackson  freely  admitted 
that,  "  for  sufficient  cause,"  a  State 
might,  in  the  language  of  Washington 
to  the  constitutional  convention  of  Vir- 
ginia, "  resume  its  sovereign  rights," 
but  he  justly  added  : 

"  Misrule  and  oppression,  to  warrant 
the  disruption  of  the  free  institutions  of 
the  union  of  these  States,  should  be 
great  and  lasting,  defying  all  remedy. 
For  causes  of  minor  character  the  g:ov- 


ernment   could   not   submit   to  such   a 
catastrophe." 

And  he  further  said  : 

"  These  deductions  plainly  flow  from 
the  nature  of  the  federal  compact,  which 
is  one  of  limitations,  not  only  upon  the 
powers  originally  possessed  by  the  par- 
ties thereto,  but  also  upon  those  con- 
ferred upon  the  government  and  every 
department  thereof." 

And  again  : 

"  If  the  Federal  government  exercise 
powers  not  warranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  immediately  affecting  indi- 
viduals, it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  proper  remedy  would  be  the  judi- 
ciary." 

But  what,  if  a  President  turns  tyrant, 
usurps  supreme  authority,  and  suspends 
the  judiciary  ?  What  relief,  then,  have 
the  insulted  people  but  in  their  own 
courage  and  steel  ? 

It  is  certain  that  Gen.  Jackson  never 
imagined  that  a  President  of  the  United 
States  would  ever  dare  to  suspend  the 
judiciary,  and  proclaim  himself  above 
the  courts  of  law.  It  is  true  that  ty- 
rants, like  Robespierre,  had  done  this  in 
France,  and  Nero  in  Rome ;  but  was  it 
to  be  imagined  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  would  venture  upon  such 
ground  ? 

As  little  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  revered  name  of  Jackson  would  be 
used  as  an  indorsement  of  such  usurpa- 
tion and  crime.  We  repeat,  again,  had 
Lincoln  followed  the  example  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  long  before  this  time  our  coun- 
try would  have  been  reunited,  and  our 
fair  fields  would  not  be,  as  now,  soaked 
in  the  blood  of  our  kinsmen. 

And  if  the  only  object  of  the  men  in 
power  had  been  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  to  its  old  foundation,  the  example 
of  Jackson  would  have  been  followed. 
But  such  was   not  the   purpose.     The 
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moment  a  plausible   excuse   could   be 
found  for  a  war  to  exterminate  the  do- 
mestic  institutions   of  the   South,   the 
party  in  power  jumped  to  embrace  it. 
The  debates  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  nearly  all  the  official  acts  and  army 
orders  of  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
taries, prove  that  the  war  is  conducted 
with  an  eye  of  fiery  determination  upon 
this  point.     Professions,  promises,  and 
pledges  amount  to  nothing — we  judge 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  by  their  acts. 
If  they  are  honestly  for  a  restoration 
of  the  Union  upon  the  sublime  principles 
of  government  that  triumphed    in  the 
formation  of  the  constitution   in    1787, 
we  give  our  hearts  and  hands  to  go  with 
them  in  every  legal  means  which  can  be 
employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
glorious  object.     But  it  is  useless  to  de- 
ny that  every  intelligent  man  and  pa- 
triot must  be.  forced  to  doubt  whether 
the  administration  entertains  any  strong 
wish  to  restore  the  Union.     Men  who 
are  not,  like  the  Lovejoys  and  Sumners, 
demented  by  fanatical  prejudice,  can 
see  that  exterminating  the  institutions 
of  the  South  would  not  be  restoring  the 
Union.     Disregarding  the  sacred  guar- 
antees which  the  constitution   throws 
around  those  institutions,  is  not  saving 
the  Union.      Passing     unconstitutional 
laws  in  Congress  for  the  destruction  of 
the  constutitional  rights  of  property  in 
the  South,    is   not   saving   the   Union. 
Trampling  on  the  constitution  and  the 
laws — imprisoning  men  for  no   crime, 
and    without  form   of  law — destroying 
newspapers,  and  punishing  freedom  of 
speech  as  a  felony— all  this  mad  usurpa- 
tion and  diabolical  tyranny  is  not  saving 
the  Union.     If  those  who  are  guilty  of 
these  momentous  crimes  suppose  they 
are  saving  the  Union,  they  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  and  if  they 
are  not  that,  they  are  fit  subjects  for 


the  halter.     To  suppose  that  they  are 
not  mad,  is  to  make  them  the  greatest 
criminals  the  world  ever  saw.     To  hear 
these   chattering    lunatics   invoke   the 
name  of  Jackson   as  a  cover  to  their 
deeds,   is  enough  to   cause  us  to   look 
about  with  a  shudder  to  see  if  the  old 
hero  is  not  coming  up  out  of  his  grave, 
to  thunder  his  emphatic  "  No,   by  the 
Eternal,"  into  their  elongated  ears.   This 
awful  "  no,  by  the  Eternal,"  is  a  sentence 
which  the  people  must  very  soon  hurl 
out  against  the  usurpers  and  tyrants,  or 
the  day  will  be  passed  when  what  is 
left  of  the  Union  will  be  worth  saving. 
As  this  war  is  conducted,  the  only  re- 
sults we  shall  ever  have  to  show  for  all 
we  suffer,  will  be  two  hundred  thousand 
dead  men,  and  five  billions  of  debt  to 
crush  our  laboring  men  into  the  earth 
for  all  time  to  come.     Who  does  not  see 
that  it  is  already  as  much  a  war  against 
the  North  as  the  South  ?     It  is,  in  one 
word,    a     war    against     Democracy — 
against  the  principles  of  liberty  which 
our  fathers  shed  their  blood  to  establish 
on  this  continent.     It  is  a  war  against 
the  constitution.      If   it    were   a  war 
against  rebellion  only,  and  were  con- 
ducted  in    a    manner    that    promised 
success,  we  should   cry   "  amen"   loud 
enough  to  be  heard  in  heaven.     But,  to 
indorse  the  cut-throats  who  now  reign 
at  Washington,  who,  like  madmen  run- 
ning a  muck  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
strike  alike  at  friend  and  foe — would  be 
to  turn  our  backs  upon  our  country  in 
the   day  of  its  trial.     To  join  in  this 
crusade  against   constitutional  liberty, 
would  be  to  prove  that  we  are  bastards, 
and  not  the  sons  of  patriot  sires. 

"  When  the  administration  "  (said 
Marmontel)  "  is  confided  to  improper 
hands,  the  strength  and  dignity  of  every 
state  will  be  impaired,  and  a  train  of 
calamities  must  ensue."    Alas,  how  true 
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have  we  found  these  words  !  If  Titus 
wept  that  he  had  lost  a  day,  what  tears 
may  we  be  called  upon  to  shed  that  we 
have  lost  a  country  ? 

But,  there  are  those  weak  enough  to 
ask,  is  not  Mr.  Lincoln  doing  all  he  can 
to  save  the  country  ?  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  save  the  country,  just 
as  the  madman  attempted  to  save  his 
barn,  which  was  infested  with  rats,  by 
burning  it  down.  When  this  country 
is  reduced  to  another  San  Domingo,  will 
it  be  our  country  ?  When  one-half  of 
the  people  are  held  in  the  Union  by  no 
other  tie  than  the  bayonet  at  their 
throats,  will  it  be  our  country  ?  When 
the  throat  of  one  half  of  the  nation  is 
cut  by  the  other  half,  will  it  be  our  coun- 
try ?  When  the  work  of  damnation  is 
finished,  and  leaves  a  debt  that  will 
compel  the  poor  people  to  work  ever- 
more, not  for  the  comfortable  support 
of  their  own  families,  but  for  the  gov- 
ernment, will  it  be  our  country  ?  When 
the  sublime  principle  of  the  Declaration 
ol  Independence,  that  "  government  de- 
rives its  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,"  is  driven  from  the 
continent  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  will  it 
be  our  country  ? — Do  we  own  it  to  be 
our  country,  even  now,  without  a  blush  ? 
When  lettres  de  cachet  have  taken  the 
place  of  constitutional  and  statute  law, 
is  it  our  country  ?  When  the  executive 
oflftce  usurps  the  functions  of  the  legis- 
lative and  the  judicial,  is  it  our  coun- 
try ?  When  those  sacred  articles  of  the 
constitution   which  declare  that  "  The 


right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures, shall  not  be  violated'' — that  "  No 
bill  of  attainder  or  ex- post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed — when  these,  and  every  other 
constitutional  safeguard  to  personal  lib- 
erty are  trampled  under  foot  by  the  ex- 
ecutive and  by  Congress — is  it  our 
country  ?  When  the  Austrian  principles 
of  government  are  transplanted  to  these 
shores,  is  it  any  longer  our  country  ? — 
In  the  name  of  our  Fathers !  in  the 
name  of  God,  in  whose  Almighty  arm 
they  confided,  say  No  !  Hurl  it  out  in 
the  faces  of  the  usurpers,  like  Jackson's 
thundering  "  No,  by  the  Eternal,"  until 
the  demagogueic  tyrants  are  taught 
that  they  must  no  farther  go  in  the  work 
of  destroying  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  our  country.  Teach  them  this — "  That 
they  must  confine  their  war  to  those  who 
are  in  rebellion  against  the  laws,  and  let 
liberty  in  the  North  alone.  Show  them 
at  once  that  for  every  illegal  arrest  of 
unoffending  citizens  there  shall  fall  the 
sure  vengeance  of  disregarded  law. 
Whether  it  be  the  President  or  his 
agents  who  are  concerned,  the  punish- 
ment for  a  breach  of  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  must  be  a  sure  thing,  or 
we  allow  the  seeds  of  usurpation  and 
despotism  to  be  sown,  which  will  quickly 
spring  up,  like  the  dragon's  teeth,  into 
a  harvest  of  destruction.  Down  with 
rebellion  !  And  down  with  usurpers  and 
tyrants  at  the  same  time  ! 
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There  are  thousands  of  honest  men, 
not  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  party,  who  have 
persuaded  themselves  to  adopt  the 
affirmative  of  the  above  question.  If 
they  are  right  in  this  opinion,  we  should 
greatly  regret  to  do  Mr.  Lincoln  the  in- 
justice to  believe  otherwise.  But  there 
are  several  considerations,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  throw  great  doubts  upon  the 
subject. 

1st.  Nearly  all  the  ^Republican  party 
newspapers  boldly  declare,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  a 
"  restoration  of  the  old  Union  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable." 

2d.  Whenever  a  resolution  is  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  some  of  the  border 
state  representatives,  that  "  the  war 
shall  be  prosecuted  for  no  other  purpose 
than  a  restoration  of  the  Union"  Mr. 
Lincoln's  partizans  and  confidents  in- 
stantly, and  with  perceptible  flashes  of 
malice,  table  such  resolution. 

3d.  If  he  sincerely  wished  to  bring 
the  recreant  States  back  into  the  Union, 
would  he  have  sent  his  emancipation 
message  to  Congress  ? 

4th.  If  such  were  his  honest  purpose, 
would  he  have  so  eagerly  signed  the 
bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  district  of 
Columbia  ? 

5th.  If  such  had  been  his  purpose, 
would  he  have  sent  the  negro-kissing 
fanatics  from  Boston  and  New  York 
down  to  the  Southern  coast,  to  teach  the 
blacks  the  art  of  running  away  from,  or 
murdering,  their  masters  ? 

6th.  If  he  wished  to  bring  the  South 
back,  would  he  have  re-appointed  Fre- 
mont to  a  forfeited  command,  and  have 
sent  him  into  Tennessee,  when  even  the 
Union  men  of  the  South  regard  him  with 
contempt  and  horror  ? 

7th.  Would  he  have  removed  the  gal- 


lant conservative  generals,  Sturges  and 
Denver,  from  command  in  Kansas,  for 
having  arrested  the  notorious  Colonel 
Jennison,  the  abolition  toy  hawker, 
border  robber,  and  field  thief,  for  the 
crime  of  mutiny  ? 

8th.  Would  he  have  suspended  one 
of  the  best  of  our  generals — General 
Abercrombie — from  his  command  at 
Warranton  Junction,  because  he  re- 
strained the  abolitionists  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  destruction  of  private 
property  ? 

9th.  If  he  wishes  to  bring  the  South 
back  to  its  allegiance,  why  does  he  do 
all  in  his  power  to  alarm  and  disgust 
even  the  Union  men  of  the  South,  by 
allowing  the  very  worst  type  of  the  red 
and  black  abolitionists  to  have  full  sway 
in  the  civil  departments  of  government, 
and  in  the  army  and  navy  ? 

10th.  If  he  wishes  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  the  Unien  men  of  the  South, 
why  does  he  propose  to  dress  the  run- 
away or  stolen  slaves  in  flashing  Zouave 
costume,  and  arm  them  to  kill  the  South- 
ern white  men  ? 

11th.  Does  not  the  President's  con- 
duct in  all  these  matters  sadly  impress 
real  honest  Union  men,  all  over  the 
country,  that  he  is  more  anxious  to  San 
Domingoize  the  South,  if  he  cannot  abol- 
ish slavery  without  it,  than  he  is  to 
bring  the  South  back  upon  the  platform 
of  the  old  Union  ? 

12th.  Does  not  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  fully  indorsed  by  the  dis- 
union abolitionists  of  the  Phillips,  Gar- 
rison, and  Sumner  school,  cause  the 
most  unhappy  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
all  honest  Union  men  ? 

13th.  If  the  Administration  is  work- 
ing, not  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but 
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for  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  why 
does  it  disregard  the  constitution  and 
laws,  in  every  point  where  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  abolition  ? 

14th.  Is  it  becoming,  in  a  lately  intel- 
ligent and  free  people,  to  supinely  shut 
their  eyes  in  unquestioning  silence,  in 
relation  to  measures  which  concern  the 
liberty  and  prosperity,  not  only  of  the 
present  generation,  but  of  unborn  gen- 
erations of  our  offspring  ? 

We  should  regret  to  do  Mr.  Lincoln 
injustice.  But  a  respect  for  truth,  and 
a  feeling  of  manly  independence,  com- 
pel us  to  say  that,  if  we  were  the  Presi- 
dent, and  desired  to  make  the  breach  so 
wide  between  the  North  and  South  that 
the  sundered  parts  could  never  be 
brought  together  again — we  should  go 
on  very  much  as  Mr,  Lincoln  has  gone 
on  of  late.  We  might  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  develop  our  real  designs  quite 
so  rapidly  ;  but  it  cannot  be  fairly  de- 
nied that  the  process  of  abolition  and 
revolution  is  progressing  with  a  good 
deal  of  cunning,  and  with  a  remarkable 
tenacity  of  purpose — so  much  so,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  pity  the  intellect 
of  the  man  who  fails  to  see  that,  to  say 
the  very  least,  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  to  its  old  foundations  is  alto- 
gether subordinate  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  in  the  mind  of  the  administra- 
tion. To  think  otherwise,  is  to  accuse 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  both  houses  of  Congress,  with 
absolute  dementation. 

Many  months  ago,  in  his  special  mes- 
sage, Mr.  Lincoln  distinctly  forshadow- 
ed  the  abolition  policy  which  is  now  de- 
veloping with  as  much  boldness  as  he 
deems  prudent — he  then  said  : 

"  Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some 
declarations  of  independence  in  which, 
unlike  the  good  old  one  penned  by  Jef- 
ferson, they  omit  the  words,  'all  men 


are  created  equal. '  Why?  They  have 
adopted  a  temporary  national  constitu- 
tion, in  the  preamble  of  which,  unlike 
our  good  old  one,  signed  by  Washing- 
ton. They  omit  '  we,  the  people, '  and 
substitute  '  we,  the  deputies  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  independant  States.  '  Why  ? 
Why  this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view 
the  rights  of  men  and  the  authoriiy  of 
the  people  ? 

"  This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest. 
On  the  side  of  the  Union  it  is  a  struggle 
for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  form 
and  substance  of  government,  whose 
leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  men  ;  to  lift  artificial  weights  from 
all  shoulders;  to  clear  the  paths  of  laud- 
able pursuit  for  all ;  to  afford  all  an  un- 
fettered start,  and  a  fair  chance  in  the 
race  of  life. 

"Yielding  to  partial  and  temporary 
departures  from  necessity,  this  is  the 
leading  object  of  the  Government  for 
whose  existence  we  contend.  " 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the  first 
clause  of  this  extract,  Mr.  Lincoln  al- 
ludes to  the  phrase  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that "  all  men  are  created 
equal,"  which  he  contended  in  his  de- 
bates with  Senator  Douglas,  means  that 
negroes  are  created  the  equals  of  white 
men.  We  thought  that  Douglas  argued 
and  ridiculed  this  folly  out  of  him,  but 
he  seems  to  be  harping  on  the  same  old 
negro-equality  string  still.  In  the  se- 
cond clause,  he  says  the  object  of  our 
Government  is  "  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  men,"  which  the  connexion  shows 
especially  includes  black  men.  Again 
he  says  the  object  of  this  struggle  "  on 
the  side  of  the  Union  is  to  lift  artificial 
weights  from  all  men's  shoulders — to  af- 
ford all  an  unfettered  start,  fyc.  Here 
we  find  him  beginning  with  the  doctrine 
of  negro-equality,  and  ending  with  the 
idea  that  the  present  struggle  is  to  make 
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him  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  by  lift- 
ing the  artificial  weights  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  winds  up  the  whole  by  de- 
claring, "  this  is  the  leading  object  of 
the  Government  for  whose  existence  we 
contend." — This  is  plain  enough.  If  it 
has  any  meaning  at  all  it  means  that 
the  object  of  this  struggle  is  to  free  ne- 
groes. And  to  do  this  he  is  willing  to 
shed  the  blood  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  white  men,  and  to  tax  all  the  white 
men  who  survive  to  a  degree  that  will 
be  the  torture  of  their  existence.  That 
is  the  programme.  By  this  light  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  special  message  we  are  able 
to  read  all  the  strange  movements  of  the 
administration  at  the  present  time.  We 
are  among  those  who  have  not  been  able 
to  persuade  themselves,  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  this  war  was  to  be  conducted 
for  the  sole  or  the  principal  object  of 
saving  the  Union.  We  have  searched 
in  vain  for  any  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  leaders  of  the  party  in  power  wished 
to  save  it.  We  have  all  along  declared 
that  the  spirit  and  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration never  would  save  the  Union. 
And  now  after  they  had  denounced  us 


for  six  months  as  traitors  for  telling  the 
people  the  truth,  they  no  longer  blush 
to  own  that  "  a  restoration  of  the  Old 
Union  is  impossible. " — But  we  shall 
see.  If  the  people  rush  to  the  polls 
next  Fall,  and  elect  a  clean  democratic 
Congress — a  real  union  Congress,  that 
shall  not  have  enough  black  republican 
democrats  to  spoil  the  whole  thing — we 
shall  see  that  the  Union  will  be  restored, 
and  that,  too,  upon  the  precise  basis  on 
which  it  was  originally  formed.  On  no 
other  basis  can  it  be  restored.  On  no 
other  basis  ought  it  to  be  restored.  We 
want  no  new  fashioned  Union  formed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  &  Co.  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  Jeff.  Davis  &  Co.  on  the  other. 
Give  us  the  glorious  old  Union  that  was 
formed  by  our  fathers — and  let  a  con- 
vention of  the  States  be  called  to  add  at 
least  one  wholesome  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  shall  provide  for  a 
severe  punishment  of  all  abolitionists, 
and  all  other  mischief  makers,  who  wish 
to  use  the  poor  negro  as  a  means  of 
breaking  the  unity  and  destroying  the 
peace  of  these  States 
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The  article  in  this  number  of  our 
journal  on  the  Habeas  Corpus,  by  Gov. 
Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  was  written  by 
that  distinguished  statesman  just  before 
he  was  plunged  in  Seward's  bastile.  It 
forms  part  of  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  which  was  in  the  course 
of  publication  at  the  office  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier,  when  that  paper  was 
2 


pounced  upon  by  the  officers  of  the 
President.  So  much  of  the  address  as 
is  published  in  this  journal  was  in  proof, 
and  was  saved  from  the  grasp  of  the 
officials  by  a  printer.  At  the  time  of 
this  outrage,  and  of  the  seizure  of  Gov. 
Morehead,  he  was  laboring  earnestly  to 
keep  the  neutral  position  of  Kentucky 
from  being  violated  by  the  South. 
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THE  TWO-HEADED  REBELLION. 


The  rebellion  is  now  seen  to  be  a 
two-headed  monster — one  claiming,  sim- 
ply, territorial  independence  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  :  the  other 
striving  to  destroy  our  constitution  and 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  negroes. 
The  one  says,  we  wish  no  longer  to  live 
within  the  temple  of  the  Union  :  the 
other  seeks  to  destroy  the  whole  temple, 
so  that  no  one  can  dwell  within  it  here- 
after. The  one  has  incontinently  and 
wickedly  moved  out,  and  defied  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  government  :  the 
other  has  stayed  within,  only  to  batter 
down  and  destroy  all  its  sacred  altars. 
The  one  says,  you  may  be  ruled  by  the 
old  constitution  and  laws  if  you  wish — 
we  will  not :  the  other  says,  the  old  con- 
stitution and  laws  are  no  more — we 
have  set  them  on  one  side.  The  one 
says,  our  will  is  that  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, administered  by  you,  shall  no  longer 
be  obeyed  by  us  :  the  other  says,  our 
will  is  law. 

This  is  the  two-headed  rebellion. 
This  is  the  new  Janus,  with  one  face 
looking  to  the  South,  the  other  to  the 
North.  And  plain,  honest  men  look  on 
with  puzzled  wits,  to  understand  how 
one  can  be  a  scoundrel,  and  the  other 
not — how  one  can  break  the  laws,  and 
be  a  patriot ;  and  the  other,  for  doing 
the  same  thing,  a  rebel.  But  Mr.  Lin- 
coln says  it  was  "  necessary  "  for  him 
to  break  through  the  constitution  and 
laws,  to  preserve  the  government ;  and 
Jeff.  Davis  says  it  was  "  necessary  "  for 
him  to  do  the  same  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  his  people.  Each  has  intrenched 
himself  behind  the  tyrant's  plea  of  neces- 
sity ;  and,  to  this  extent  at  least,  each 
has  committed  the  same  fatal  mistake. 
The  doctrine  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  disregarding  the  constitution  and 


the  laws  is,  of  all  blunders,  the  shallow- 
est and  the  mosi  mischievous.  Admit 
it,  and  the  whole  foundation  of  govern- 
ment and  law  tumbles.  Who  is  to  be  a 
judge  of  necessity  ?  Where  is  the  au- 
thority for  exercising  such  a  lawless 
thing  as  necessity,  in  opposition  to  con- 
stitution and  statute  ?  If  a  President 
says  he  is  a  judge  of  necessity,  some 
other  man  may  take  it  into  his  head  that 
he  is  a  judge  of  it  too,  and  might  per- 
suade himself  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  make  way  with  the  President. 
When  we  push  out  beyond  the  sound- 
ings of  law,  we  are  on  a  sea  where  all 
men  are  equal  in  authority.  The  fight 
is  even  then.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  says  to- 
Jeff.  Davis,  "  You  began  it ;"  and  Jeff. 
Davis  says  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  No :  you  of 
the  North  began  it  by  making  war  upon 
our  institutions,  and  denying  our  equality 
among  the  States."  So  the  quarrel  is 
fairly  opened,  and  how  shall  it  be 
settled  ?  Not  by  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, surely,  for  that  is  an  even  plea  for 
all.  The  constitution  and  the  law  is  the 
authority  to  settle  all  disputes.  So  long 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  confines  himself  to  that, 
he  cannot  go  wrong  in  pushing  the  most 
energetic  measures  to  bring  Jeff.  Davis 
to  submission.  But,  the  moment  he  for- 
sakes the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and 
throws  himself  upon  necessity,  he  makes 
Jeff.  Davis  his  equal  in  the  conflict. 

The  President  will  do  well  to  jump  off 
of  this  untenable  ground  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. See  what  a  crowd  of  disunion- 
ists  and  traitors  this  doctrine  has 
brought  arouud  him.  It  has  caused  a 
war,  which  was  started  under  pretence 
of  saving  the  Union,  to  degenerate  into 
a  war  against  slavery ;  and  a  war 
against  slavery  is  just  as  much  of  a  re- 
bellion as  a  war  for  slavery  would  be. 
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^  hatever  protection  the  constitution 
gives  to  that  institution,  belongs  to  it  of 
legal  right  ;  and  any  man  who  attempts 
to  destroy  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  crushing  that 
right,  is  a  traitor,  and  deserves  a  felon's 
doom.  The  Wades,  Sumners,  Lovejoys, 
and  all  the  republican  leaders  who  con- 
trol Congress  and  the  administration, 
are  traitors  just  as  rank  and  pestilent  as 
the  Rhetts  and  Yanceys  of  the  South. 
If  the  President  should  withdraw  his 
forays  of  necessity  from  their  operations 
against  the  constitution  and  the  statutes, 
and  direct  them  against  the  Lovejoys 
and  Sumners,  and  hang  them,  he  would 
do  less  harm  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
than  he  does  by  his  abolition  messages 
and  measures.  A  war  conducted  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  is  a  war  upon 
the  Union,  the  constitution,  and  the 
laws.  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  no  more  right  to  wage  such  a  war 
as  that  would  be,  than  a  judge  in  a 
court  of  justice  has  to  condemn  a  thief 
to  be  burnt  alive.  The  abolition  of 
slavery,  or  the  destruction  of  private 
property  in  slaves,  is  not  the  penalty  for 
treason  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
Union.  The  punishment  for  treason  is 
denned  by  the  laws,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  war  power  known  to  the 
institutions  of  our  country,  except  the 
constitution  and  the  laws.  The  consti- 
tution and  the  law  is  the  war  power,  and 
the  instant  the  executive  tramples  upon 
this,  he  too  is  in  arms  against  his  coun- 
try. To  the  voice  of  those  who  say  that 
rebellion  in  the  South  must  be  put  down 
by  the  whole  force  and  power  of  the 
offended  laws,  we  say  "  Amen  !  with  all 
our  hearts  ;"  and  we  go  further  and  say 
that  rebellion  in  the  North  must  be  put 
down  also.  Both  heads  of  the  rebellion 
must  be  crushed,  or  our  country  is  lost. 
Both  must  be  crushed,  not  by  the  danger- 


ous power  of  accidental   and   lawless 
necessity,  but  by  the  safe  and  well-de- 
fined   operations  of  constitutional  and 
statute  laws.     And  the  very  instant  the 
true  Union  men  of  the  North  throw  the 
old  head  of  abolition   rebellion  under 
hatches,  the  Southern  head,  which  grows 
out   of  the  same  hated  stem,  will  go 
down  with  it.     The  instant  the  aboli- 
tion rebellion,  which  is  the  father  of  the 
other,    is    thoroughly    conquered,    the 
crushed  and   persecuted   Union   senti- 
ment of  the  South  will  be  let  up,  to  deal 
with  Jeff.  Davis  in  a  far  more  summary 
manner   than   our   army  will   ever   do. 
For,  an  army  may  crush,  but  it  alone  can 
never   conquer   the  rebellion,  and  save 
the   Union.     A   people  simply  crushed, 
and  held  eternally  down  under  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  would  not  be  citizens  ; 
and  a  government  so  doing  would  nei- 
ther be  a  Union  nor  a  Republic.     The 
programme    of   the    majority  of   both 
houtes  of  Congress  is  a  worse  rebellion 
than  even  that  of  Jeff.  Davis — for  that 
does  not  render  necessary  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  form  of  our  gov- 
ernment, while  this  congressional    re- 
bellion aims  to  annihilate,  not  only  our 
laws,  but  renders,  if  successful,  the  de- 
struction of  the  constitutional  form  of 
our  government  inevitable.     Secession, 
ugly   fiend  as  it  is,  may  still   leave  us 
the  temple  of  our  liberty  and   laws  un- 
hurt,  though   giving  shelter   to  a  less 
number   of  States  ;  but  this   congres- 
sional rebellion  aims  to  strike  down  the 
whole    foundation   and   superstructure 
with  a  single  blow.   The  work  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion is  to  perish  in  an  hour.     Necessity 
is  to  rule  supreme  in  the  seats  of  law, 
and     anarchy — black     anarchy — is    to 
pave   the  way  for  an  Austrian  style  of 
"  freedom  "on  this  continent — a  freedom 
that  sits  down  in   broken  will   at  the 
point  of  the   bayonet,  and   looks  up  to 
see  no  other  horizon  than  the  beetling 
brow  of  a   standing   army.     Has  God 
forsaken  the  hearts  and  the  will  of  this 
people  ?     Has  the  blood  of  our  fathers 
ceased  to  flow  in  our  veins  ? 
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The  signs  are  that  the  negro-repub- 
lican party  will  be  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated in  nearly  every  Western  State  at 
the  next  Congressional  election.  Illi- 
nois is  already  distinctly  and  squarely 
an ti- administration  ;  and  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Michigan  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing a  conservative  anti-abolition  senti- 
ment, which  threatens  the  party  in 
power  with  annihilation  at  the  approach- 
ing fall  elections.  The  West  must  have 
fraternal  intercourse  with  the  South,  or 
it  must  sink  in  financial  ruin.  No  forced 
and  compulsory  commerce  will  save  it. 
No  forced  commerce  will  amount  to  any 
permanent  good  anywhere.  Trade  must 
be  mutual,  friendly,  and  without  com- 
pulsion, to  be  a  real  source  of  riches. 
Indiana  is  said  to  be  getting  sick  of  the 
black  vomit,  and  is  preparing  to  spew 
the  negro-republicans  out  of  its  mouth. 
In  Ohio,  also,  great  changes  are  taking 
place,  and  there  is  an  uncomfortable 
forewarning  in  old  Ben  Wade's  heart 
that  he  is  now  serving  his  last  term  in 
the  Senate.  The  democrats  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  confident  of  sweeping  the 
State  at  the  next  Congressional  elec- 
tion ;  and  hardly  any  one  doubts  that 
they  will  do  so  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

In  consequence  of  the  corrupt  and 
ulcerous  condition  of  the  democratic 
party  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
contest  will  be  a  sharply-contested  one 
there.  But,  with  wisely-selected  candi- 
dates, triumph  is,  nevertheless,  quite 
sure.  Some  such  ticket  as  ex-governor 
Seymour  for  Governor,  and  Hon.  George 
Briggs  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  would 
rally  all  the  conservative  Union-loving 
sentiment  of  the  State  under  one  banner, 


and  would  annihilate  the  incestuous 
communion  of  black  republican  demo- 
crats    and     REPUBLICAN      ABOLITIONISTS, 

which  has  been  effected  by  the  dema- 
gogues and  cunning  knaves  of  all  par- 
ties in  the  State.  Let  a  ticket  be  made 
with  a  view  of  combining  all  the  con- 
servative anti-abolition  sentiment  of  the 
State,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  win.  Bring 
out  all  the  Old  Guard,  whether  of  the 
genuine  Jackson  or  Webster  school  of 
politicians,  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy 
will  be  scattered.  Let  one  election 
transpire  in  New  York  which  is  not  con- 
ducted for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  politi- 
cians who  manage  it,  but  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  our  country,  and  the  reign 
of  faction  and  selfishness  would  be 
broken  in  the  State. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  speculate 
about  the  politics  of  New  England. 
Perhaps  if  Massachusetts  and  Vermont 
could  get  their  belly  full  of  negroes  by 
being  converted  into  negro  colonies  by 
act  of  Congress,  the  rest  of  the  New 
England  States  might  return  to  their  old 
places  in  the  democratic  fold. 

But  it  will  not  need  these  New  Eng- 
land States  to  insure  a  democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  next  Congress.  The  West- 
ern and  Middle  States  have  no  natural 
affinity  with  the  politics  of  the  Eastern 
States  ;  the  very  tariff  that  New  Eng- 
land wants  to  support  its  manufacturing 
monopoly  is  the  eternal  foe  of  the  West, 
and  will  more  and  more  estrange  the 
sympathies  of  these  two  sections. 

Let  all  the  true  friends  of  the  Union 
as  it  was  unite,  and  the  powers  of  fac- 
tion, sedition,  and  revolution  will  be 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
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In  the  little  we  are  about  to  say  in 
relation  to  affairs  in  Bergen  county,  we 
are  influenced  by  no  personal  ill  feelings 
towards  any  man  on  account  of  his  po- 
litics. We  have  been  over  sixteen  years 
connected  with  the  public  press,  and  in 
all  that  time  we  have  never,  in  a  single 
instance,  knowingly,  published  a  word 
against  any  man  merely  because  he  was 
a  political  opponent.  We  are  not  now 
about  to  break  the  rule  of  our  life  in 
this  particular.  What  we  say  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public — for  the  correction 
of  an  enormous  public  wrong  and  scan- 
dal. When  a  political  party  debauches 
the  morals  of  a  community,  by  intro- 
ducing wholesale  abuse  against  every 
man  who,  however  honestly,  opposes 
them — when  the  social  protection  due 
to  every  man  and  every  woman  who 
leads  an  orderly  and  blameless  life 
in  community  is  ruthlessly  and  mali- 
ciously violated,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  who  respects  public  and 
private  virtue  to  denounce  such  a  party 
as  a  nuisance,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
public  peace  and  morals.  Suppose  the 
democrats  of  this  county  should  wage 
the  same  social  and  business  war  upon 
republicans  that  republicans  have  waged 
upon  them,  the  county  would  not  be  a 
civilized  community — it  would  be  a 
social  as  well  as  a  political  hell.  No 
gentleman,  no  Christian,  could  live  in 
such  a  community.  Not  only  have  the 
republicans  assailed  the  honor  of  their 
democratic  fellow-citizens,  but  they  have 
done  their  utmost  to  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty  and  property.  That  every 
democrat  in  this  county  is  not  now  per- 
ishing in  a  loathsome  military  bastile, 
and  his  property  seized,  is  no  thanks  to 
his  republican  fellow-citizens.  They  did 
their   worst   to  accomplish  it.     In  one 


neighbourhood  they  succeeded,  by  lying 
informations  and  false  accusations,  in 
having  every  democrat  robbed  of  his 
gun,  and  his  body  narrowly  escaped 
being  dragged  to  a  military  dungeon 
by  a  tool  of  the  administration.  The 
democrats  of  Schraalanburgh —  than 
whom  a  more  patriotic  and  law-respect- 
ing community  does  not  anywhere  ex- 
ist— have  their  republican  neighbors  to 
thank  for  this  insult  and  outrage.  These 
things  have  abundantly  forewarned 
democrats  what  they  may  expect,  if 
that  party  shall  ever  have  full  posses- 
ion of  the  fountains  of  power,  and  have 
made  the  struggle  of  the  hour,  even 
here,  one  of  personal  liberty  and  safety. 
It  is  mortifying — it  is  painful — to  know 
and  to  say  these  things.  But  they  are 
true,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  put  them  on 
record  in  this  journal,  which  will  be  pre- 
served by  hundreds  in  this  county,  to 
be  read  by  their  children.  On  the 
morning  of  the  late  election,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  (the  more's  the  shame)  of  the 
village  of  Hackensack  threatened  some 
of  our  German  fellow-citizens  that  if 
they  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  State  prison  for 
violating  their  oath  of  allegiance.  An- 
other, a  man  of  wealth  and  commanding 
influence  in  his  party,  publicly  boasted 
that  he  had  discharged  two  of  his  hired 
men  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket. 

There  are  other  similar  facts  which 
might  be  named,  all  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, and  which  are,  by  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  misdemeanors,  punished  with  im- 
prisonment and  fine.  This  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  man  who  turned  off  his  hired 
help  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket ; 
but  if  he  had  told  his  men  that  he 
would  do  so  before  they  voted,  with  a 
view  to  act  upon  their  votes,  he,  too, 
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would  have  committed  an  offence  pun- 
ishable with  imprisonment.  A  man  who 
gives  his  hired  help  colored  or  marked 
tickets,  and  then  watches  at  the  poll 
with  a  view  of  influencing  their  votes, 
is  guilty  of  a  prison  offence.  Will  any- 
black  republican  say  that  he  believes 
that  there  is  a  democrat  in  Bergen  Coun- 
ty who  would  be  guilty  of  any  of  these 
things  ?  If  we  believed  there  were  one 
such  democrat,  we  would  denounce  him 
as  a  disgrace  to  his  party  and  his  Coun- 
ty. All  such  men  ought  to  be  indicted 
and  punished  according  to  the  law. 
Not  only  is  a  party  thus  controlled,  an 
enemy  to  liberty,  and  a  foe  to  the  laws, 
but  it  is  a  source  of  unbounded  deprav- 
ity to  the  public  virtue  and  well-being. 
It  is  a  corrupter  of  both  the  morals  and 
the  manners  of  a  community.  There 
are  many  men  in  the  republican  party 
who,  we  are  sure,  must  keenly  regret 
the  spirit  of  intolerance,  bitterness,  and 
detraction,  which  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being  in  their  ranks.  It  is 
presumable  that  there  is  no  natural  rea- 
son why  a  republican  may  not  be  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  Christian,  and  a  good  cit- 
izen withal,  however  much  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  may  seem  to  prove 
otherwise.  But,  whatever  the  causes  of 
the  difference  may  be,  no  man  of  candor 
will  pretend  to  deny  that  the  democracy 
of  Bergen  County  is  the  party  of  tolera- 
tion and  liberty — of  good  order  and  jus- 
tice— and  a  profound  respecter  of  the 
laws,  and  of  the  rights  of  others.  The 
man  who  does  not  respect  the  rights  of 
others  is  a  bad  citizen,  a  bad  neighbor, 
and  a  bad  Christian.  If  all  men  follow- 
ed his  example,  the  relations  of  men 
would  be  a  perpetual  war,  and  all  the 
tender  arts  of  peace  would  perish  in  the 
selfish  and  angry  strife.  In  a  word,  no 
such  thing  as  society  could  exist  at 
all,  where  every  man's  hand  is  raised 


against  his  neighbor,  to  denounce,  to 
persecute,  and  to  strip  him  of  his  rights. 
The  cause  of  morality  and  good  order, 
as  well  as  of  political  liberty,  is  con- 
cerned in  the  triumph  of  democratic 
principles.  If  we  would  transmit  to  our 
children  the  same  blessings  of  liberty 
that  we  inherited  from  our  fathers,  we 
must  be  up  and  doing  now,  when  a  stu- 
pendous effort  is  being  made  to  rob 
men  of  their  liberty,  and  to  persecute 
them  into  a  surrender  of  their  manliness 
and  independence.  The  tolerant  and 
generous  spirit  of  democracy  is  the  only 
remedy  for  the  lying,  persecuting  an- 
archy which  our  political  opponents  have 
spread  abroad  like  a  permeating"  poi- 
son over  the  whole  bosom  of  society. 
The  serpent's  tooth  is  in  the  flesh  of 
every  man  who  does  not  sell  his  soul  to 
the  fiend  of  abolitionism  and  revolution. 
To  be  a  sincere  friend  of  the  "  Union  as 
it  was,"  has  exposed  a  man  to  be  de- 
nounced as  a  "  secessionist,"  a  "  trai- 
tor," and  to  be  ruthlessly  dragged  from 
his  family  into  a  loathsome  military 
bastile.  To  demand  that  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  should  be  respected,  has 
opened  upon  a  man  such  floodgates  of 
abuse  and  detraction  as  our  fathers 
never  suffered  from  the  persecuting  ty- 
ranny of  the  British.  In  a  word,  the 
abolition  republican  party  has  precipi- 
tated us  into  a  new  revolution,  which, 
unlike  our  old  one,  is  aimed  against  the 
principles  of  political  and  social  free- 
dom— against  the  liberty  of  white  men, 
in  an  idiotic  attempt  to  make  the  negro 
their  equal.  This  unnatural  and  wicked 
revolution  has  been  forced  upon  the  de- 
mocracy and  the  conservative  virtue  of 
the  country.  It  must  be  met  and  ex- 
pelled by  the  united  influence  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  and  laws. 
Let  us  meet  it — not  with  the  weapons 
of  our  opponents,  not  with  detraction* 
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falsehood,  and  violence,  but  with  illegal 
argument,  truth,  and  a  Christian  respect 
for  the  laws,  and  for  the  dictates  of 
peace  and  humanity.  We  owe  it  to  our 
children  and  to  our  country  to  put  down 
all  revolution  by  compelling  all  to  re- 
spect and  obey  the  laws.  Let  us  spread 
knowledge  before  the  people,  to  show 
them  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  viola- 
ting the  laws  and  persecuting  men  in 
the  North,  merely  because  ambitious 
and  wreckless  men  have  been  driven 
into  rebellion  in  the  South.  Let  the 
people  have  the  proof  constantly  before 
them  as  to  who  are  the  original  rebels 
and  the  fathers  of  disunion.  Let  the 
old  guard  of  American  liberty  now  be- 
gin marshalling  its  patriotic  hosts  in  the 
name  of  "  the  Union,  The  Constitution, 
and  the  Laws,"  preparatory  to  the  bat- 
tle of  ballot,  which  comes  off  next  Fall, 
and  which  will  decide  the  question  of 
white  supremacy  and  liberty  on  this 
continent. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  BOBTAIL 
PARTY. 

The  late  Spring  election  in  this  county 
has  proved  that  the  democracy  is  coming 
up  in  more  than  its  accustomed  strength ; 
and  it  will  show  itself,  at  the  next  fall 
election,  in  such  force,  as  will  convince 
the  opposition  that  it  has  injured  itself 
most,  by  its  false,  malicious,  and  intoler- 
ant temper.  Its  immoral  and  ill-man- 
nered outcry  against  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  all  true  democratic  citizens 
has  reacted  upon  itself,  and  will  keep 
on  reacting,  until  it  will  leave  the  whole 
party  as  tattered  and  torn  as  Judge 
Pete  Ackerman's  coat-tail,  when  he 
came  out  of  the  riot  which  he  and  his 
friends  set  on  for  the  purpose  of  steal- 
ing the  drums,  which  were  harmlessly 
beating  the  merry  notes  of  democratic 


victory  on  the  night  of  the  election. 
They  tried  to  silence  the  drums,  just  as 
they  have  tried  to  silence  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  by  violence  and  rowdyism. 
The  bobtail  judge,  retreating  from  a  riot 
of  his  own  or  his  friends'  instigation, 
is  a  fitting  emblem  of  wha.t  a  political 
party,  supported  by  such  men  and  such 
means,  must  inevitably  become  in  a 
community  of  law-abiding  and  self- 
respecting  people.  Water  does  not 
more  naturally  find  its  level,  than  the 
moral  affinities  of  mankind  coalesce. 
A  political  party  which  institutes  false- 
hood, persecution,  and  riotous  violence 
as  the  chief  means  of  support,  will  be 
quite  sure  to  attract  to  its  ranks  what- 
ever of  brute  activity  there  may  be  in 
surrounding  society.  Where  the  lead- 
ers and  working-men  of  a  party  are  a 
set  of  small  desperadoes,  the  party  itself 
will  soon  become  a  political  lazzaroni — 
a  receptacle  of  all  the  factionists,  calum- 
niators, uneasy  spirits,  and  bobtail 
characters  in  community.  That  is  the 
penalty  which  God  attaches  to  corrupt 
organizations,  that  they  shall  rot  with 
their  own  infection,  by  perpetually  re- 
absorbing the  pestilence  which  they 
throw  out  around  them. 

In  dealing  with  such  an  indecent 
partnership,  democracy  has  simply  to 
keep  at  a  wide  distance  from  all  its 
intolerant  vices,  and  preserve  its  own 
dignity,  moderation,  and  justice  in  every 
conflict.  Nothing  has  contributed  more 
to  the  success  of  the  democracy,  which 
is  now  everywhere  apparent,  than  the 
respect  it  has  shown  for  good  order, 
and  for  the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
in  these  mad  times  when  our  opponents 
are  setting  at  defiance  all  laws,  social, 
civil,  and  constitutional.  Last  fall  the 
democracy  slept,  while  the  enemy  sowed 
tares.  But  the  country  is  now  begin- 
ning to  reap  the  crop  of  republican  tares, 
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and  it  seems  everywhere  to  be  waking 
up  with  a  determination  to  prevent  an- 
other such  sowing.  No  county  in  the 
State  is  more  alive  with  a  patriotic  wish 
to  preserve  and  save  our  country  in  this 
terrible  crisis,  than  Bergen.  The  editor 
of  this  journal  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
fall  of  the  Koman  Republic,  at  Naugle's, 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week,  to 
a  large  audience  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who  testified,  not  only  by  their 
coming  out  at  this  busy  season  of  the 
year,  but  by  the  profound  attention  they 
gave  to  the  subject,  that  the  history  of 
liberty  possesses  an  attractive  interest 
to  them,  and  is  especially  an  absorbing 
question  at  the  present  time.  A  spirit 
of  intelligent  inquiry  is  abroad  among 
the  people,  which  connects  democracy 
with  the  idea  of  liberty  and  national 
prosperity.  The  infallible  instinct  of 
self-preservation  begins  to  teach  the 
masses  that  they  must  look  to  the  old 
Union-loving,  constitution-defending  de- 
mocracy to  restore  our  broken  country, 
and  heal  the  frightful  wounds  which 
abolition  fanaticism  has  inflicted  upon 
its  bleeding  bosom.  To  save  our  coun- 
try from  total  ruin,  and  our  people  from 
an  accumulating  load  of  taxes,  which 
will  crush  the  hopes  of  labor  and  the 
profits  of  capital  into  indiscriminate 
destruction,  is  now  the  mission  of  de- 
mocracy. The  party  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  government,  and  which 
has  conducted  it  through  every  step  of 
its  rising  greatness  and  glory,  must  save 
it  now,  or  it  will  perish.  In  such  times, 
we  must  think  first  of  the  best  and 
truest  men  for  office,  and  then  work 
wisely  and  zealously  for  their  election. 
We  believe  that  New  Jersey  will  be  the 
banner  State  in  the  Union  in  the  major- 
ity it  will  give  for  the  constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  that  Bergen  will  be  the 
banner  county  of  the  State. 
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We  send  this  number  of  The  Old 
Guard  to  a  great  many  Democrats,  with 
the  hope  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  will 
be  considered  just  the  kind  of  journal 
which  is  most  needed  in  the  present 
crisis.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  editor  has  contemplated  pub- 
lishing such  a  journal,  in  order  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  pure  principles  of 
democracy  in  a  less  perishable  form 
than  an  ordinary  daily  or  weekly  news- 
paper. Every  number  for  the  present 
year  will  contain,  at  least,  one  leading 
article  on  some  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  has  been  broken  by  the  pres- 
ent administration.  The  work  is  in- 
tended as  a  treasury  of  arguments, 
facts,  and  statistics,  to  arm  the  masses 
with  correct  information  on  all  points 
touching  the  safety  and  permanency  of 
our  free  institutions.  The  numbers  will 
form  a  book  every  year  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pages  of  matter,  which  will  be 
a  complete  record  of  the  political  con- 
troversies of  the  times.  It  will  be  an 
invaluable  book  as  a  reference  for  the 
future,  when  the  present  horrible  events 
are  matters  of  history. 

The  engravings,  which  will  appear  in 
the  work  during  the  year,  would  cost, 
at  retail  purchase,  nearly  double  the 
subscription  price  of  the  journal. 

It  will  be  published  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  and  will  be  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  country,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  subscriber  within  two 
days  of  its  issue.  The  subscription  will 
be  $1  a  year  in  advance,  or  12  cents  a 
month,  payable  on  receiving  each  num- 
ber.— It  is  particularly  requested  that 
those  who  receive  this  number,  who  do 
not  intend  to  subscribe,  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  allow  it  to  be  soiled,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  used  afterwards  in  furnish- 
ing subscribers. 

It  will  be  delivered  each  month  to 
every  subscriber  in  the  country  by  an 
agent  of  the  publisher. 
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